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with the crabbed handwriting of the period, and the further contribu- 
tions which they promise will be awaited with much interest. There is 
little to criticize adversely. It might have been well to point out that 
debates ceased to be reported in the Journals after 1629, and to indicate 
more clearly that Nethersole's letters were addressed to Elizabeth, 
sister of Charles I., though, since the work will be used chiefly by 
specialists, these are omissions of minor importance. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

Histoire de Belgique. Par H. Pirenne, Professeur a l'Universite 
de Gand. Tome V. La Fin du Regime Espagnol, le Regime 
Autrichien, la Revolution Brabangonne et la Revolution Liegeoise. 
(Brussels: Henri Lamertin. 1921. Pp. xiii, 584.) 

Somewhat over twenty years ago appeared a book which, in the 
judgment of a contemporary reviewer, Paul Fredericq, longtime friend 
and colleague of the author, opened a new era in Belgian histori- 
ography — the first volume of the work which has now reached its 
fifth, a work which when completed will not only be universally ac- 
cepted as the standard history of its nation, but will be reckoned among 
the most substantial and enduring products of historical scholarship in 
its generation. Brilliant perhaps it is not, though not wanting in 
graphic touches; not "thrilling" or "gripping", after the manner of 
the "best sellers" in universal history; but solid and scientific; severely 
exact, and impregnably fortified by documents; direct, lucid, sincere; 
disdaining tricks of rhetoric, and carrying conviction by the weight 
of its learning and the soundness of its judgment; a veritable monu- 
ment of erudition; the ripe fruit of a lifetime of study. 

Before Pirenne, the history of Belgium had been treated in a 
rather desultory and fragmentary manner. It is Pirenne's peculiar 
merit to have divined in that history a unifying principle and to have 
demonstrated its continuity. If he may be said to have propounded a 
thesis it is this, that, however recent may be the attainment of inde- 
pendent statehood, there has existed among the people of the Pays-Bas, 
certainly from Burgundian times if not longer, a consciousness of 
solidarity which in its essence is nothing less than the sentiment of 
nationalism. Dormant it might seem to be at times, and at times was; 
but only dormant, as a Philip and a Joseph discovered, to their dis- 
comfiture. Denied and repressed it might be, by Spaniard, Austrian, 
Frenchman, and Dutchman, in turn; yet it was not extinguished, nor 
could it be. It persisted and revived; and showed itself never more 
heroic than when threatened. " Nous nous sommes surtout sentis f reres 
aux epoques de crise, aux moments ou le salut dependait de l'effort et 
du sacrifice librement consentis", says the historian (p. xii), and his- 
tory affirms the judgment. Let the latest oppressor bear witness, he 
who contemptuously declared that there was " no Belgian nation, only a 
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political abstraction lacking the foundations of national unity", only 
" a diplomatic makeshift, vain and mischievous ". " Ce que la recherche 
patiente avait decouvert dans le passe, le present en demontrait la 
justesse", retorts the historian (p. xi). Let the German refute the 
assertion. 

But the vehemence of the reviewer comports ill with the self- 
restraint of the author. For the author has written, as he resolved to 
write, "sine ira et stadia, sans colere et sans prevention", free "de 
toute passion qui ne fut pas celle de la verite" (pp. vii-viii). Not even 
deportation and imprisonment (for both Pirenne and Fredericq were 
deported for their resistance to the transformation of the University 
of Ghent into a Flemish university) ; not even the death of a gallant 
son on the field of honor, could swerve him from his lofty purpose. In 
all his pages there is not a word of reviling, not even a trace of bit- 
terness. Throughout, the same "placidite souveraine" that Fredericq 
noted in another work, produced under happier auspices; throughout, 
an imperturbable judicial calm — a more crushing rebuke to the op- 
pressor than the most virulent polemic. One scarcely knows which 
the more to admire, the poise of the scholar, or the magnanimity of the 
man. 

Perhaps the finest portions of the volume are the broad survey of 
social and intellectual conditions, the portrait of Charles of Lorraine, 
the characterization of Joseph II., and the chapters on the Braban- 
conne Revolution. Far from heroic were the years between the Peace 
of Westphalia and the outbreak of the revolution. This might be 
said of the most of Europe during that century and a half. But for 
Belgium in particular they were years of political inaction, intellectual 
torpor, and cultural stagnation. One looks in vain for great names 
and great achievements in art or science or letters — nothing original, 
nothing vital. Belgium seemed to be untouched by the currents of 
thought moving in Germany and France and England. The passing 
of the Spaniard and the coming of the Austrian made no change. " Au 
lieu d'une infante ou d'un infant une archiduchesse resida au palais 
de Bruxelles. A une cour espagnole succeda une cour allemande, et ce 
fut tout" (p. 169). Even economic life lacked the oldtime vigor, 
until, about the middle of the eighteenth century, it received a fresh 
impetus from the ministers of Maria Theresa. The last years of the 
" sweet and ancient rule of the House of Austria " were years of 
general prosperity and contentment, placid, monotonous, dull. Then 
came Joseph the Enlightened, and an awakening sudden and rude. To 
the rule of indulgence succeeded the rule of efficiency. Innovations and 
reforms followed thick and fast, until an outraged people was goaded 
to revolt. It was the most paradoxical of revolutions — a rising against 
reform, a " conflict between an enlightened sovereign and a backward 
people faithful to an archaic constitution" (pp. 418-419). Even a 
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representative system coming from a Joseph II. was rejected as an 
instrument of despotism and a violation of the ancient liberties ! The 
annulment of the Joyeuse Entree was the stroke that severed the bond 
between Belgium and the House of Austria. 

The rest is too well known to require repeating — the death of 
Joseph, defeated and chagrined; the conciliatory concessions of Leo- 
pold; Valmy and Jemappes; the approach of Dumouriez; and the 
swallowing up of Belgium by the revolutionary flood that swept over 
the frontiers from France. It is a vivid picture, drawn by a sure 
and masterly hand. Space does not permit of extended or minute 
criticism. But one detail in particular is certain to arrest the attention 
of the American — the formation of the United States of Belgium 
(January 11, 1790), a federative state, in which each province retained 
its sovereignty, but delegated the exercise of it, in matters touching 
the common interest, to a sovereign congress, composed of the same 
persons as the Estates-General, and renewable every three years. 

Nul doute que Ton ait pris pour model e en ceci les fitats-Unis 
d'Amerique. . . . Mais on ne s'inspire de leur exemple que dans la 
lettre et non dans l'esprit. La constitution americaine, dominee par la 
declaration des droits, a fonde la premiere democratic moderne. Celle 
des fitats-Belgiques, au contraire, orientee vers la passe, n'accorde de 
droits qu'aux ordres privilegies. . . . Entre elle et la constitution 
americaine rien n'est commun que les apparences (p. 479). 

Theodore Collier. 

The English Factories in India, 1655-1660. By William Foster, 
CLE. [Published under the patronage of His Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for India.] (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1921. 
Pp. 7, 440. 16s.) 
Early Travels in India, 1583-1619. Edited by William Foster, 
CLE. (London and New York: Oxford University Press. 
1921. Pp. xiv, 351. 12s. 6d.) 

When, some fifteen years ago, Mr. William Foster published the 
first volume of the calendar of documents in the India Office under 
the title of The English Factories in India, continuing the work 
begun in the publication of Letters to the East India Company from 
its Servants in the East, a new era opened in the historiography of 
British expansion in India. Thanks to these two series it became 
possible to discover and to narrate the facts of that extraordinary 
movement, as it had not been before. For while it is true that the 
labors of Bruce and his successors had done much to illumine the 
darkness of Indian history, it was not until the documents in the case 
were available that it was possible for scholars to unravel the tangled 
threads of the Company's history in the first years of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Letters covered the period from 1602 to 161 7, the first nine 



